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LOST IN EMOTION -Harmony and Understanding singers Brian 
Parker and Shelley Boston will sing in the 14th annual Pops Concert 
Saturday. Tickets are on sale in the business office and at the box 
office before the performance. 

TJC plans smoker 


Pops to display 
TJC talent 


TJC will participate in the Great 
American Smokeout tomorrow with 
the “Adopt-A-Smoker” program, 
said Residential Life Director John 
Smith. “Anyone interested in par¬ 
ticipating can come by the Residen¬ 
tial Life office and pick up the 
information.” 

The “Adopt-A-Smoker” program 
is set up in two parts, for the smoker 
and the adopter. Smokers receive in¬ 
formation on ways to keep their 
minds of cigarettes. Adopters 
receive tips to help smokers keep 
their minds off cigarettes. 

Those people who “adopt” a 
smoker for the day sign adoption 


By STEPHANIE PAYNE 
assistant editor 

The Type E woman is the woman 
who strives to be everything to 
everyone, Kreelene Van Cleef, ex¬ 
ecutive director of Tyler Mental 
Health Association, told students and 
faculty Thursday in Jean Browne 
Theater 

Van Cleef has been in the mental 
health profession for 10 or 12 years, 
she said. She is the wife of Dr. Ray- 


papers outlining what the adopter 
will do to help the adoptee. 

“The idea (Adopt-A-Smoker) be¬ 
ing first of all, most people who 
smoke would like to quit,” said 
Smith. “If you can stop for one day, 
stop for good.” 

It is not a day to “cut down” 
smoking for smokers. Smith said. 
The purpose is to give a little 
“friendly” support to the person 
who smokes. 

The effort does not pertain only to 
smoking, but all forms of tobacco 
use. Smith said. 

The Great American Smokeout is 
held each year on the Thursday 
before Thanksgiving. This event is 
sponsored by the American Cancer 


mond Van Cleef, vice president for 
educational and student services. 

She has spoken to TJC students at 
several freshman orientations and 
other programs, she said. 

“They are high achievers,” she 
said. They juggle both careers and 
family life and this juggling act can 
affect them. 

Van Cleef describes the Type E 
woman as “someone who is sitting 
down at dinner, with the television 
on and talking to someone else at the 
same time.” 


Tyler Junior College’s 14th annual 
Pops Concert begins at 7:30 p.m. 
Saturday in Wise Auditorium. 

Appearing in this year’s show will 
be the Apache Jazz Band, the 
70-voice Concert Choir and show 
group Harmony and Understanding. 

Band director Gary Jordan will 
direct the Jazz Band, which will play 
“Ain’t No Sunshine,” “The 
Diver,” “The Suncatchers” and 
“Evergreen.” 

J.W. Johnson and Cheryl Rogers 
will direct the Concert Choir. They 
will sing a traditional Welsh folk 
song,“All Through the Night,” “ O 
Clap Your Hands,” “The Silver 
Swan,” “ The Last Words of 
David,” “ Somewhere Out There” 
and “Waiting for The Light To 
Shine.” Piano accompanists for the 
Choir are Kelli Birdsong and Bettie 
Smith. 

Harmony and Understanding will 
perform “ A Brand New Day,” 
“Nothing’s Gonna Change My Love 
For You,” “Farmer Tan,” 
“There’ll Be No New Tunes On 
This Old Piano” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner Finale.” 

adoption 

Society, but thousands of other 
organizations, businesses, schools 
and hopsitals join in the nationwide 
effort. 

The annual Smokeout focuses 
public attention on cigarette smokers 
from coast to coast. The Smokeout 
is an upbeat, good-natured effort to 
encourage smokers to give up 
cigarettes for 24 hours, if only to 
prove to themselves that they can. 

The Smokeout is observed in a 
variety of ways in the American 
Cancer Society’s 58 divisions and 
more than 1,000 units across the 
country. Programs such as “Adopt- 
A-Smoker,” balloon releases and 
“posse roundups” are used. 

See related article page 2. 


She said, “We reward this“ 
behavior because these people are 
successful. They own the nice house 
and the fancy cars, but in the pro¬ 
cess, they can also lose their 
health.” 

Presented by the Support Services 
and Counseling Center, Van Cleef 
spoke both in the afternoon and 
evening about the Type E woman. 

The term applies not only to the 
executive woman but to anyone. 

Continued on page 5 


“We have two soloists from the 
Choir. They are Dwain Stroud and 
Holly Milam,” said Music Coor¬ 
dinator Rogers. 

“The Pops Concert is usually in 
November after football season,” 
Rogers said. 

“The only addition in recent years 
is the Apache Jazz Band,” Rogers 
added. 

The Pops Concert was begun to 
entertain students between football 
season and Thanksgiving. 

“ It started 14 years ago.” said 
Johnson. “There was not any enter¬ 
tainment after football season until 
Christmas.” 

“The band and choirs had a lot of 
music learned so they had something 
to show. It is important for our 
groups to perform for students, 
faculty and friends on campus,” he 
added. 

Tickets cost $2 for adults and $1 
for students. TJC students and facul¬ 
ty are admitted free with I.D. cards. 
Tickets are on sale at Joyner Fry, 
The Melody Shop, the TJC business 
office and at the box office the night 
of the show. 


By PAT BUFFINGTON 
ad manager 

Faculty advising, an area of stu¬ 
dent development, is an “opportuni¬ 
ty for faculty to be more involved 
with the studetns in their program,” 
Counseling Director Frankie Muf- 
foletto said. 

There needs to be personal contact 
between student and adviser, Muf- 
foletto said. 

Faculty advising was initiated at 
TJC two years ago, opening time for 
the counseling services to “spend 
time with the undecided major 
students and probation students as 
well as the new enrollment student. 
You need to spend more time with 
these individuals,” Muffoletto said. 

Under guidelines from the deans, 
faculty advisers should contact 
students who have declared a major 
in their area of advisement, Muf¬ 
foletto said, inviting them to come 
in for career advisement and degree¬ 
planning conferences. 

The adviser will provide accurate 
information about selecting courses 
and career and degree plans. 

Advising students will normally 
occur during the faculty adviser's of¬ 
fice hours, according to the 
guidelines. 
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PURE TALENT-ZW/ssy Burks of 
Harmony and Understanding 
belts out a tune at] the \Alumni 
Luncheon. 


Faculty advisers should work out 
a four-semester degree plan, which 
includes disclaimers, to give to 
students. 

Upon graduation for job oppor¬ 
tunities “employers will go directly 
to the coordinators,” Muffoletto 
said. 

Muffoletto referred to the Oct. 7 
issue of The Chronicle of Higher 
Education which called advising the 
“thumbnail on the heartbeat of 
education and faculty involvement.” 

According to the article, many 
colleges have improved their 
academic advising systems, asking 
student to spend more time with their 
advisers, selecting courses and 
discussing some of their campus 
related concerns. 

“The follow-through support with 
the faculty, I think, is becoming 
more and more evident,” said 
Yvonne Schildt, president of Na¬ 
tional Orientation Directors Associa¬ 
tion and coordinator of orientation 
and student advising at the Univer¬ 
sity of the Pacific. 

“The faculty adviser is more than 
someone who helps you select the 
classes and keep away from the 8 
o’clock class in the morning*. The 
true faculty adviser is also a career 
planner,” Schildt said in the Chroni¬ 
cle article. 


Van Cleef tells Type E traits 


Faculty advisement 
benefits students 
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Despite complaints, 
cafeteria best option 

Although cafeteria food may not be as appetizing as Mom’s 
cooking, it can get a student through the day. The cafeteria 
serves three meals a day including weekends. Students can 
eat at the hot line when it is open or anytime at the sandwich 
and soup or salad bars. 

Eating at the cafeteria saves time and money. It saves time 
because it allows a student to eat in a convenient place on 
campus without having to drive all over Tyler to find a place 
to eat. 

It also saves money. Money is tight, especially for col¬ 
lege students, and eating out every day or buying groceries 
does add up. 

And although the cafeteria discourages students from tak¬ 
ing out food, it is always open. Even if the hot line is clos¬ 
ed, the sandwich, soup and salad bars are open. 

This semester brought several changes in the way dorm 
students live. All students who live in a residence hall are 
now required to purchase either a five-day or seven-day meal 
plan. The cost is added to the residence hall fee. 

The new rule has made many students angry for many 
reasons. Students believe they should have the right to decide 
whether or not they want to eat in the cafeteria. They say 
for the college to decide that they must eat in the cafeteria 
infringes on their rights. College is supposed to be the time 
for people to be treated like adults, but that cannot happen 
if campus administrators make the decision on where students 
must eat. 

Students believe the meal plan is a waste because they know 
they will never eat three meals every day. Time is limited 
for students and few eat three meals a day. Typical students 
do not eat breakfast—because they either do not wake up early 
enough or they just do not want to eat. Thus they believe 
their money is being wasted. 

TJC is not they only college to require a meal plan be 
bought with a dorm room. Many colleges in Texas and across 
the country do this, so it is not something new that TJC ad¬ 
ministrators dreamed up. They believe that in the long run, 
it will benefit the student. Students always have the oppor¬ 
tunity to come to the cafeteria and eat. 

Students will always have mixed views about this or any 
rule. Some like it and some don’t. In the long run, the rule, 
even if unpopular, does not harm students as they think. It 
provides a service because students can eat what they want 
when they want it. 


JE NEWS 

The Tyler Junior College News, campus newspaper of Tyler Junior College, 
is published by journalism students weekly, except during examinations and 
holidays. Opinions expressed in the News are not necessarily those of the staff, 
adviser or administration. 

The News accepts letters to the editor from the college community for possible 
publication. Letters must be signed and include the writer’s address and telephone 
number. 

Advertising inquiries and letters may be addressed to: TJC News, P.O. Box 9020, 
Tyler, Tx. 75711; or delivered to Potter Hall 204. 

The editor reserves the right to select and edit letters in accordance with col¬ 
lege policy, legal requirements and length. 
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‘Cosmos’ opens doors 
to past, future ideas 


By NATALIE ROBISON 
staff writer 

At 1 p.m. any Tuesday through Friday the place to 
be is Hudnall Planetarium. 

As you take your seat in the dome-star theater, the 
soothing sounds of New Age musicians such as Kitaro, 
Ray Lench, Jean Michael Jarre, Tomita and Van Gelis 
begin. The music seems to introduce a new philosophy 
as does “Cosmos.” 

The introduction by Carl Sagan begins: 

“The surface of the earth is the shore of the cosmic 
ocean. From the shore, we have learned most of what 
we know. Recently, we have waded a little out to sea, 
enough to dampen our toes or, at most, wet our ankles. 
The water seems inviting. The ocean calls. Some part 
of our being knows this is where we came from. We 
long to return.” 

The 15th Century explorers are compared to recent 
space exploration, revealing basic truths. We apply what 
we know today; past explorers did exactly the same. 

“We have all descended from astronomers,” accor¬ 
ding to the “Cosmos” narration. Copernicus, Kepler, 
Lowell and a modern inventor with a dream, Robbert 
Goddard, all played major roles in positioning our 
beliefs and technology where they are today. 


Goddard was thrilled by the marauding Martians in 
H.G. Wells’s novel. “War of the Worlds.” 

Goddard later materialized his fantasies into an over¬ 
whelming vision to invent a machine that would actual¬ 
ly go to Mars. He invented the basic components that 
propel, stabilize and guide the modern rocket. 

A hypothetical diary imagined by Sagan is brought 
to the audience: “Space exploration carries you by the 
Moon and Mars through the asteroid belt between Mars 
and Jupiter.” 

“If we do not destroy ourselves, we will someday 
send spacecraft on missions of exploration far beyond 
our solar system,” he continues. 

Doors are opened as possible situations in other solar 
systems are described-rising in the morning to three 
suns or a binary-solar system or five moons. 

We are but a tiny drop of water in the universe. 

The vast universe is such a wonderful gift. Take some 
time to think of it. 

The Planetarium show begins at 1 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday. Admission for TJC students and facul¬ 
ty is free with I.D. card. 


Gordon leaves audience 


wanting more in 

By Catherine Starkey 
staff writer 

Roxy Gordon, West Texas writer and artist of Choc¬ 
taw heritage, read from several of his works at the Tyler 
Museum of Art-last week. 

He left the audience wanting more as his tales touch¬ 
ed on Indian lore, but they saw only the crown of his 
black felt hat with a speckled feather band. His face, 
cradled in his booklet, was hidden because the room was 
so dark. 

Previously/at Allen Glick’s readings, the author ap¬ 
peared uneasy becuase he carried a large assortment of 
pages, with no desk on which to put them. 


a mystical lure 

Glick chose to alternate sitting in the high stool 
himself, then switching and putting his briefs on the high 
chair while he paced back and forth. 

If I was uncomfortable watching these gifted men 
squirm, all alone in that vacant spot, well-distanced from 
the audience, I can imagine how they must have felt. 

It is very lat6 in the series to correct a wrong, but 
perhaps, before Sunday when Professor Mike Murphy 
speaks, a portable podium with a shelf and a glass of 
water will be situated below one of the ceiling 
tracklights. 


Participation key to success 
of Great American Smokeout 


By MISTY MCKEAN 
staff writer 


The American Cancer Society sets aside one day a 
year to help smokers stop smoking. 

Tomorrow is the day smokers will be asked to quit 
for The Great American Smokeout. 

Most students agree the program can only work if 
smokers participate. 

“I’m not sure if it’s worth anything if people don’t 
participate,” Sophomore Karen Ross said. 

Although many people don’t participate, a few who 
decide it is only one day and they have 364 other days 
in which they can smoke. 

“I’ll probably quit for the day, because my boyfriend 
doesn’t like me to smoke,” business occupation student 
Regina Meredith said. 

“I’ll quit for the day because it’s patriotic,” medicine 
major Chuck Mesa said. 

Many people believe the Smokeout is a good idea. 
Others say smoking should be banned in all public 
places. 

“It might be kinda selfish for me to think so, but I 
think it should be banned in all public places,” non- 
smoker Irene Williams said. ‘They can go home and 
smoke.” 


“I think it should be banned for the sake of the non- 
smokers,” engineering student Bill Graham said, 
“Secondary smoke is as bad as if you were smoking 
yourself.” 

“Even if the smokers are sectioned off in airplanes 
and hospitals, you can still smell the smoke, unless you 
are in a completely different room,” sophomore Karen 
Ross said. 

Millions of Americans still smoke, but many others 
have quit for health reasons. 

“I used to smoke two packs a week for a year and 
a half. I had to quit because it was hurting my basket¬ 
ball skills. I couldn’t run as fast as I could before I had 
started smoking,” computer science major Micheal 
Hoyt said. 

“The only thing that has come from smoking is I now 
chew tobacco,” he said. 

Most smokers have tried to quit at least once. A few 
have broken the habit permenently or for a long period 
of time, but many go right back to smoking. 

“I quit once for a year by using the one step filters,” 
Tami Maynard said. “I’ll probably quit after college 
when I have less pressures.” 

“I tried to quit once, and I did for two months. While 
I wasn’t smoking, I was chewing,” Mesa said. 

“When I quit for a week, all I did was eat, so I went 
right back to smoking,” Meredith said. 
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‘Dry’ means trips 

By AHMED HENRY 
staff writer 


Physical abuse 
ends relationships 


Many out-of-town people who 
come to Tyler to visit or to dwell 
may find themselves driving around 
for hours if they drink, trying to find 
a liquor store or even a quick-stop 
grocery that will sell them a six- 
pack. This frantic search for alcohol 
is dubbed the “rum run.” 

“Son, we don’t sell any alcoholic 
beverages here; Tyler’s as dry as a 
desert,’’ said Derek Tillot who 
works at a local convenience store. 

The term “dry’’ is familiar to 
Texas residents, inferring that a 
town is prohibited from selling beer, 
wine or liquor. 

“Our current state law dealing 
with alcohol sales dates back to 
1934,’’ said Government Instructor 
Dr. Bob Peters. 

Peters explained, “What happen¬ 
ed was we had a nationwide prohibi¬ 
tion under the Volstead Act, but the 
Act was later repealed under the 21st 
Amendment to the „U.S. 
Constitution.’’ 

The amendment required each 
state to enact its own legislation con¬ 
cerning liquor sales. Texas enacted 
a law that prohibited alcohol sales 
within five miles of a public school. 

“Over the years, other limitations 
were tacked on and eventually coun¬ 
ties were able to determine how 
much alcohol would be sold, if any 
at all,” Peters said. 

A county, city or a justice of the 
peace precinct within a county has 
three options for specifically 
authorizing liquor sales. 

Weekend 


By DANA ZAMBON 
staff writer 

Mrs. Smith next door is a full-time 
wife and mother who has a deman¬ 
ding career as well. She wants to 
continue her college education, but 
she doesn’t have time during the 
week. For Mrs. Smith and many 
others like her, the solution is 
Weekend College. 

“We found out that there was a 
group of people out there who 
couldn’t give up weeknights and who 
worked during the day,” said Ad¬ 
missions Dean Kenneth Lewis. 

Lewis said courses are taught Fri¬ 
day and Saturday nights and Sunday 
afternoons, thus the term Weekend 
College. 

Weekend College was the brain¬ 
child of Dr. Robert Gaines, when 
demands for an alternative education 
became great. Each instructional 
dean is in charge of the weekend 
subjects in that division, Lewis said. 

The weekend program offers 
classes in computer science, English, 
mathematics, history, government 
and surveying. Most of the liberal 
arts courses are available, but allied 


Legalized sales for off- 
premises consumption in grocery 

and >n * •• 

Legalized sales for off- 
premises consumption for beer and 
light wine and liquor in liquor stores; 

Legalized sales for on¬ 
premises consumption in taverns and 
clubs. 

“If a county takes no option, li¬ 
quor sales in effect become pro¬ 
hibited and the town becomes dry. 
That’s exactly what Tyler did,” said 
Peters. 

Many people believe it is illegal to 
drink alcohol in Tyler; however, this 
idea is contrary to the law. 

“You can walk down the street 
drinking and not be in violation of 
the law, because it’s not illegal to 
consume alcoholic beverages in cer¬ 
tain classes of public thoroughfare,” 
said Peters. “It is in violation of the 
law to consume alcohol on a sdhool 
campus or on the premises of any 
state instrumentality.” 

“The laws here are not made to 
necessarily stop drinking, but to pre¬ 
vent an excess of alcoholic beverage 
consumption. A person could be fin¬ 
ed if he has more alcohol in his 
possession than the court would 
judge necessary for his own con¬ 
sumption,” said Peters. 

Considered necessary for a per¬ 
son’s own use, Peters said, is “pro¬ 
bably a six-pack.” 

“But if a person is under 21, or 
is operating a moving vehicle and 
has alcohol within five feet of him 
in an open container, he can also be 
fined,” Peters added. 

Under the dram shop law, if a per- 


health courses are not because they 
involve a more specific curriculum. 

Lewis explained that initiating new 
courses into the program depends on 
demands made by area citizens. 

“Each instructional dean is in 
charge of the authorization of the 
things they’ve had requests for,” 
Lewis said. 

Students attending Weekend Col¬ 
lege meet in the same campus 
buildings as regular students-Pirtle, 
Jenkins and others. Various week¬ 
day instructors teach the classes. 

“They are required by state law 
to meet the requirements of regular 
classes,” said Lewis. 

The classes averageabout the same 
enrollment as do weekday classes. 
They usually contain from 15 to 30 
students, depending on the class 
itself. 

The age of students involved 
varies. 

“Our age group this semester runs 
from ages 17 to 83,” Lewis said. 

For the most part. Weekend Col¬ 
lege attendance includes mature per¬ 
sons who work or have other obliga¬ 
tions throughout the week. 


to line 

son serves alcohol to someone who 
doesn’t live with the provider and 
that person leaves and later gets in¬ 
to an accident, the provider could be 
held civilly responsible. There have 
been some judgments in the state that 
were against the homeowner, he 
said. 

“If someone wants to serve liquor 
to a minor, it’s okay as long as the 
minor is yours and you’re in the 
privacy of your own home,” said 
Peters. 

Many liquor stores located at the 
county line where it is legal to sell 
alcohol are raking in revenues from 
students who make the “rum run” 
from Tyler to “the line” to purchase 
alcohol. 

“If Tyler ever goes wet, it would 
ruin my business,” said Don Ken¬ 
nedy, who owns a liquor store on the 
county line. 

“If someone doesn’t like the law, 
he can very well do something about 
it,” said Peters. 

“First, you would have to get 35 
percent of the eligible voters’ 
signatures to call a local option elec¬ 
tion. The petition then goes to the 
county judge who then calls an elec¬ 
tion,” said Peters. 

If a majority of those voting vote 
in favor of the option, it would go 
into effect on the date stated in the 
option. 

“Proponents of alcohol who caus¬ 
ed a local option election to make 
alcohol legal 10 years ago failed 
because they tried to go all the way, 
but I don’t think a petition for light 
beer and alcohol would be hard to 
pass,” Peters concluded. 


“I go on Saturday morning from 
8 to 11:50 a.m.,” said Cyndi 
Massey, Tyler resident and weekend 
student. “It doesn’t interfere with 
work or any of my children’s 
activities.” 

Weekend College is a good chance 
chance to earn credits toward a 
degree, but to earn a degree solely 
through the program would be a 
slow process. 

“It’s ideal for those with one year 
behind them,” said Lewis. 

“I think it’s a really good pro¬ 
gram. I’ve learned a lot about com¬ 
puters,” said weekend student Lin¬ 
da Long. “I like going on the 
weekend as opposed to during the 
week.” 

TJC now has something most ma¬ 
jor colleges don’t offer. Lewis 
believes Weekend College is an ad¬ 
vantage of the community college. 

“I think this is an opportunity that 
the community college has to offer 
services for the needs of the people 
in their area,” Lewis added. “If 
enrollment falls off, we’ll realize that 
it served its purpose for the group 
that needed it.” 


By SHELLY HULSEY 
photo editor 

When they began dating, 
everyone thought John and Mary 
would be the perfect couple. He 
was strong and protective while 
she was shy and quiet, a great 
match. From the start, many read 
a sigh of pure affection for Mary 
in John’s intense jealousy. 

Then, in order to spend more 
time alone together, they began to 
isolate themselves from others. 
They never went on double dates 
or hung around groups of people. 

Soon. John’s simple jealousy 
became rage when any guy paid 
too much attention to Mary. 

“True love does that 
sometimes,” said everyone. 

Finally, John began to hit walls 
and doors in his anger. Hitting an 
occasional door or wall is a good 
way to release your anger, 
everyone thought—but no one 
knew he hit Mary. A little 
jealousy never hurt anyone, 
everyone thought-but no one 
knew it hurt Mary. 

According to a pamphlet on 
wife abuse, every 18 seconds of 
every day an American woman is 
battered by her partner. 

“Wife battering has drawn a 
growing amount of concern and 
publicity, but little is said about 
the same assault on a different 
relationship level, pre-marital 
battering,” said Kreelene Van 
Cleef, executive director of Tyler 
Mental Health Association, in a 
recent interview. 

This type of abuse is just as real 
as any other. 


... every 18 seconds of 
everyday an America 
woman is battered by 
her partner... 


In 1981, surveys were con¬ 
ducted at three co-ed colleges to 
determine the extent of abuse in 
student relationships. These 
surveys were published in Seven¬ 
teen magazine. 

At Arizona State University in 
Tempe, Dr. Mary Riege Lanaer 
discovered that 60 percent of the 
school’s students had experienc¬ 
ed Violence while dating. 

At the College of St. Benedict 
in St. Joseph, Minn., Dr. James 
Makepeace reported that 21 per¬ 
cent of the students had ex¬ 
perienced abuse. 

At Oregon State University in 
Corvallis, almost 25 percent of 
those questioned had been 
physically abused. 

According to Van Cleef. abuse 
ironically runs in cycles and pro¬ 
gresses through stages. Often 
umes people who abuse others 
have been abused themselves or 
have seen it happen often. They 


may consider this a sign of affec¬ 
tion because they were exposed to 
it in their own family. 

“When abuse occurs, it usual¬ 
ly comes after a time of growing 
tension which the abuser has held 
inside. The abuser allows tension 
to grow until he or she explodes 
in a burst of violence,” said Van 
Cleef. 

“In today’s society, power and 
control is a main issue, and tradi¬ 
tionally men are seen as the 
dominating sex. If the male has 
poor self esteem, he may feel that 
he needs to exert force over so¬ 
meone to be in control,” she said. 

The abuser may see no alter¬ 
native way to express his anger. 
Van Cleef said. 

...be on guard for 

abusive 

personalities... 


When starting a dating relation¬ 
ship, she advised, be on guard for 
abusive personalities. Study his 
attitudes toward family and 
friends, and watch his reactions 
to pressure, disappointments and 
anger. 

“In normal dating relation¬ 
ships, each person must be an in¬ 
dividual with separate interests 
who come together and share 
their experiences and fun, not 
monopolize one another,” said 
Van Cleef. “Couples in an 
abusive type of relationship tend 
to isolate themselves from other 
kids.” 

Other characteristics may be 
poor impulse control and a low 
tolerance for stress. Take notice 
of these characteristics in girls as 
well as guys. Abuse is not 
restricted to one sex, added Van 
Cleef. 

Ironically, self-esteem plays an 
important role in the victim as 
well as the abuser. j 

“The girl may be emotionaljy 
dependent on the abuser and fear 
the loss of the relationship,” said 
Van Cleef, “They may also care 
about the abuser and feel respon¬ 
sible for the violence.” 

The home environment may 
also be an important factor in the 
victim’s outlook. The girl may 
see this as a sign of affection at 
home or she may see it as normal 
reaction, she explained. The vic¬ 
tim may stay in the relationship 
due to the fear of the abuser. 

“The best way to deal with the 
abuse is to end the relationship.” 
Van Cleef said. 

“The girl has to be definite and 
cut the relationship completely,” 
she said. 

For more information contact 
the Mental Health Association of 
Tyler at 592-0582. 


college earns credit 
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Mathis classic example 
of Type E women at TJC 


By JANAE HOLLAND 

Among TJC students are Type E women. 

“The Type E Woman is the high achieving woman 
who tries to excel in multiple roles and be everything 
to everybody and is the victim of her own success,” 
according to a recent announcement in the TJC News. 

A good example of the Type E Woman is Psychology 
Major Shirley Mathis. She is a mother, student and 
business woman. 

“Yes, I think I’m a Type E Woman,” said Mathis. 

Mathis is the’mother of two sons, 24 and 28, both 
in college. 

“I’d like to be like my oldest son who prefers to smell 
the roses than get things done,” Mathis said. 

Mathis also has her own business, Nail Perfection in 
the Olde English Village. 

Mathis said she was very hard on her sons, but now 
realizes it’s not good to inflict that on kids. 

“They are wonderful people in spite of me,” she said. 

“I’m working on changing, because I would prefer 
to be a more laid-back and relaxed individual than an 


overachiever,” she said. 

Mathis is also working on a book she calls “What 
Makes Me Run,” but says it will probably never be 
published because she never sends her works to a 
publisher. 

Mathis admits that she demands more of herself, but 
she wouldn’t want to be a procrastinator or a snob. 

In addition to her business, school work, writing 
books and many other activities, Mathis takes time to 
walk two and one-half miles at 6:30 a.m. every morning. 

“That’s when no one will recognize me,” she said. 

“I’m an outdoorsman. I’m a hunter and a fisherman,” 
Mathis said. 

Looking at Mathis all dressed up in off-white high- 
heeled boots, sequined sweater, pleated off white skirt 
and grey fur coat, carrying a briefcase, one would guess 
that she is successful. She sometimes wears warmups, 

" but they are sequin-trimmed, she says, and jeans, but 
they are designer jeans. 

It’s hard to picture Mathis taking fish off a hook or 
even walking through the woods hunting. 

But, “I’m not a snob,” she said. 



VICTIM OF HER OWN SUCCESS—Kree/ene Van Cleef, executive 
director of Tyler Mental Health Association and a licensed professional 
counselor, describes the high-achieving Type E Woman at a seminar 
in Jean Brown Theater. 


Type E women pay physical, 
emotional price for perfection 

By CATHERINE STARKEY 
staff writer 


We all know at least one Type E Woman. 

The big E stands for everything to everybody. 

As I listened to Kreelene Van Cleef, Tyler Mental 
Health Association director, detail the overachiever’s 
thinking, I recalled how I had always wanted to be like 
a neighbor I once had named Dolores. 

She was probably a double E. 

Dolores had a son, Timothy, and when he was three, 
Carolyn arrived. She ordered them that way. 

It wasn’t enough that her children’s socks always mat¬ 
ched, but they were also always color co-ordinated with 
the rest of their outfits. 

They were so courteous that, out-of-earshot, some en¬ 
vious neighbors called them, “Please” and “Thank 
You.” 

Who was the first lad to remove the training wheels 
from his bicycle? Timmy, of course. 

When the children were introduced to the “new 
math,” only one mother had the foresight to do advance 
research. Dolores was that visionary. 

While others sat at home trying to juggle budgets, she 
was addressing the PTA as head of the ways and means 
committee, and at the same time serving as liaison with 
the board of education. 

She could even invite the committee over to her house 
at a moment’s notice. 

At the arts and crafts meeting, she knew I had two 
left thumbs, and could not make it, so she made two 
necklaces from Sunday funny papers and gave one to 
me. 

I have a lot of jewelry, but every time I wear that 
string of beads, people ask me where they can buy one, 
especially when I point out Dick Tracy on it. 

When the Rainbow Girls had to bring baked goods 
for the cake and cookie sale, I would be lost without 
Nabisco, but little Carolyn brought things like seven- 
layer-cakes made from scratch. 

On a cold Michigan afternoon, Dolores has been seen 


pressing two charcoal eyes and a carrot nose into a big 
snowman she helped the local kids to build. 

On the tournament bridge list, her name can be found 
and players have quarreled to have her for a partner at 
the Tuesday noon bridge games. 

It was so frustrating to others who envied but could 
not dislike this diverse talent; she was also sweet, plea¬ 
sant and compatible, and if she suffered internal anxie¬ 
ty, she camouflaged it well. 

It has been years now, since we all scattered, but the 
last I heard she was a public relations officer for a blood 
bank, while volunteering three late-afternoons a week 
at her local library. And she never misses Friday night 
bridge. 

As Van Cleef revealed how stressed out these 
dynamo-Doloreses are because they believe they have 
to be perfect-they should be able to accomplish more 
and so keep adding to their “things-I-must-do” list; that 
they cannot relax until everything they need to do is 
done-I knew the E was not for me. 

They endure headaches, back pain, insomnia, stomach 
problems, anxiety and trauma, Van Cleef said, but it 
is possible to change that behavior pattern. 

She advised: 

•Make lists, but prioritizing realistically; 

• Realize you don’t have to be perfect to be 
accepted; 

• Accept the fact that you have limitations; 

• Learn when you say “no”, you don’t have to 
apologize; 

•Delegate work to others; 

•Realize that you can get tired, without becoming 
a failure; 

• Understand love should not be conditional; 

• Differentiate between “must do” and “want-to- 
do”; 

• Give yourself a break. 

While I fully recognize that the E woman issue is quite 
serious, when I left the seminar, I found comfort in the 
fact that I live more like Erma Bombeck than Dolores. 

And afterward, while I knew in my heart that this is 
when I should say, “No”-- with my coffee, I ordered 
an apple-crunch donut. 


Continued from page 1 

Many women lose their husbands or 
for financial reasons have to go back 
to school to continue their education 
or get a job or both. 

Two-thirds of women work part- 
time or full-time and only five per¬ 
cent of American families are typical 
of the families shown on “Father 
Knows Best” or “Leave it to 
Beaver,” she said. 

There more achieving women now 
than there have ever been, but unlike 
their male counterparts, they only 
make 59 cents for every dollar men 
earn. 

“Women want to be individuals, 
but yet they also want to be nurtured 
and taken care of,” said Van Cleef 
when she spoke of women in the 
workplace. 

“We want to participate in socie¬ 
ty in a meaningful way,” she ex¬ 
plained. Women want to be known 
for more than just being a housewife 
and mother. 

Trying to juggle career and fami¬ 
ly can lead to stress. Stress is dif¬ 
ferent in the workplace for women 
than it is men because men handle 
it differently. 

Women need to hyphenate their 
roles and stop believing that each job 
needs to be done to perfection, she 
advised. “We need to combine dif¬ 
ferent roles.” 

Van Cleef gave the audience three 
tests to determine if they possess 
Type E traits. A person who scores 
a 20 or more maybe in a distress cy¬ 
cle. A score of 35 or more means 
that a person is really stressed out. 
That could affect their health. 

High achieving women want suc¬ 
cess, but there are several downfalls 
to it. 

“It is risky to be smart,” she said. 

Men are threatened by women 
who are as smart as they are and 
women fear success because they are 
afraid of being abandoned. 

The way women explain their suc¬ 
cess is different from the way men 
exlain their success. Women at¬ 
tribute success to luck or hard work. 


“Our success becomes very iffy,” 
she said. If a woman fails, she at¬ 
tributes it to the lack of ability. 

Men evaluate their success dif¬ 
ferently. If they fail, it was because 
the task was too difficult. 

Women also believe they have to 
be self-reliant because men are self- 
reliant. 

Women believe they have to do 
everything perfectly. 

“We need to accept that we can’t 
do everything perfectly,” said Van 
Cleef. 

Women believe they should do 
everything in a day. 

“Do be realistic and prioritize,” 
she said. 

Women also believe they should 
do everything for others without do¬ 
ing things for themselves. 

“You’re fooling yourself if you 
can’t be happy without being suc¬ 
cessful,” she said. 

Van Cleef said women have a pro¬ 
blem saying “no”. They tend to put 
qualifiers on things. 

“If you say ‘no’ to a person,” she 
said, “you don’t have to give an ex¬ 
planation of why you are saying 
‘no’.” 

Finally she told the story of the 
“Giving Tree.” A little boy took 
from a tree until there was nothing 
for the tree to give. 

“You can give and give of 
yourself until there is nothing left to 
give,” she warned. 

Van Cleef s speech was part of the 
Crossroads series sponsored by the 
Support Services and Counseling 
Center. 

“I usually decide the Crossroad 
speaker, sometimes from recom¬ 
mendations or an evaluation at the 
end of a workshop,” said Support 
Services Counselor Vickie Geisel. 

“It gives people more information 
to deal with life’s crises and to deal 
with the changing world. It just lets 
you know that you are not alone. It’s 
nice to know that someone else has 
the same problem as you,” said 
Geisel. 
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Watson displays ‘Type E’ 
characteristics 


By JULIE EDENFIELD 
assistant editor for news 

She cooks. She cleans. She teaches. She takes care 
of two young children. She is a homeroom mother and 
executive officer in the Parent Teacher Association. She 
helps out with the children’s choir at church and is a 
Girl Scout leader. And she\’s a citywide PTA council 
member. Until recently she led Parents Anonymous. She 
also accepts four or five speaking engagements a year. 

Meet Joy Watson, Type-E Woman. 

Psychology/Sociology Instructor Watson is a busy 
lady. With all these responsibilities you might ask how 
she finds time to relax. 

“I see myself doing a lot for others, but I don’t see 
to much that I’m doing for me,” Watson said. “You 
get used to this pace and it’s hard to slow down and 
relax.” 


7 don’t heed my own advice, ’ Wat¬ 
son laughs. ‘But this summer I did 
take a weekend trip. I’m going to 
try and do that more often’. 


As we talk, her hands never rest—she gestures with 
them or rubs them nervously together. Watson talks 
rapidly, her thoughts one step ahead of her lips. 
“You see a need and wait for others to do it, but no 


one will,” she smiles. “People know that I will do it.” 
“If you have someone to do the organizational stuff- 


7 see myself doing a lot for others, 
but I don’t see to much that I’m do¬ 
ing for me, ’ Watson said. ‘You get 
used to this pace and it’s hard to 
slow down and relax. ’ 


-stapling, filing, copying-that helps a lot,” Watson said, 
but she admits she hasn’t had much of that kind of help 
this semester. 

True to Type-E characteristics, Watson likes to see 
everyone happy. “I guess I measure a part of my self 
esteem by what I do for others,’’she said, “You feel 
guilty if you take time for yourself.” 

She admits to feeling too pressured Sometimes. 

“I have weeks that are terrible,” she said. “I’m tense 
all the time, but it’s hard to wind down!” 

To other Type-E women she advises, “Take time out 
for yourself, say ‘no’ sometimes. Pace yourself, stop 

* and see what you’re doing. Get a break now and then.” 

“I don’t heed my own advice, ” she laughs. “But 
this summer I did take a weekend trip, I’m going to try 
and do that more often,” she said. 

She does think about slowing down-sometimes. 

“I sa Y’ ‘°kay, I’m gonna get rid of some of this stuff- 
-but two weeks later I’ll add something else!” Watson 
confesses. 


to speak 


Next week ABC television ex¬ 
ecutive Nick Wilkerson will 
speak in the Jean Browne 
Theater. He will speak from 9 to 
11 a.m. and from 2 to 4 p.m. 

Wilkerson, a former speech 
student, is casting director on the 
East Coast. He will soon move to 
the West Coast to be executive 
director for ABC Miniseries, 
Movie of the Week and Prime 
Time. 

Speech and theater instructors 
have invited “former students 
who’ve become successful in the 
profession” to come back and 
share their experiences with 
students, said Speech Instructor 
Jacque Shackelford. 

“They have valuable informa¬ 
tion to give students in this field,” 
she said. 

The goals are “obtainable,” 
said speech/theater major Scott 
Carpenter, a sophomore. He 
believes goals can be reached by 
seeing people who came from the 
same place you are now who have 
gone somewhere and succeeded. 

This program “is a lot of fun 
for us (the instructors), and the 
students are anticipating the 
speakers,” said Shackelford. 

The former students’ 
workshops are so very helpful in 
that they encourage us,” said 
Robyn Hart, sophomore 
speech/theater major. 


Trustees award 
bids for center 


TJC Board of Trustees award¬ 
ed two construction contracts in 
their monthly board meeting 
Thursday in the African Room of 
the Vaughn Library and Resource 
Center. 

Bids were considered for the 
Bob and Lou Rogers Student 
Center and the parking lot at the 
corner of Lake and Mahon 
streets. 

The Bob and Lou Rogers Stu¬ 
dent Center which was approved, 
was facilitated by a $900,000 gift 
from the Rogerses two years ago. 

Delay in seeking bids and con¬ 
struction came about when TJC 
decided last March to wait to see 
where they stood financially with 
the Texas Legislature. 

“The bids we have received 
represent some of the largest and 
finest in construction firms in 
Texas,” said Architect Jim 

Clark. 

“We received bids well under 
our estimates,” he added. Accor¬ 
ding to original plans and 
estimates, the cost would normal¬ 
ly run about $80 per square foot, 
but bids received were around 
$69-70 per square foot. 


The depression in the Texas 
construction industry is reflected 
in the bids with the cost of 
building materials down also. 

The Board accepted Denson 
Construction Company of Tyler’s 
bid with the base plans and alter¬ 
nate plans for a VIP dining area 
to be completed on the third floor 
and a ceiling of better quality than 
originally specified. 

The parking lot bid was award¬ 
ed to Reynolds-Land Inc. of 
Tyler. 

The base bid was the plan 

adopted. It will provide two in¬ 
ches of asphalt on eight inches of 
iron ore. All other TJC parking 

lots are on one and one-half in¬ 
ches of asphalt with six inches of 
iron ore. 

Construction on the parking lot 

will begin immediately with plans 
calling for the lot to be finished 
before spring semester begins in 
January, 1988. 

Construction of the Rogers Stu¬ 
dent Center, which could begin in 
January, is expected to take about 
two years. 


Crowns surprise Perry, Colbert 


When Brian Perry became 
Homecoming king, he says he was 
shocked. Perry describes himself as 
“different”. 

“I really thought Chad Krisher 
was going to win, because he was 
standing on the 50-yard-line, which 

last year meant you had won,” Perry 
said. “So what was going through 
my mind was, ‘Yea, Chad’ I really 
didn’t expect to be king at all.” 

Perry claims he is the type of guy 
that likes to sit in the back of the 
classroom and not be noticed. Nor 
does he like recognition. 

Like it or not, recognition has 
been his for some time now. Perry 
was voted most handsome his senior 
year at Northbrook High School in 
Houston, and was Mr. Junior his 
junior year. 

Perry’s hobbies include sleeping, * * 
football, softball and jogging. He is 
rush chairman and Goldenheart ad¬ 
visor for his fraternity. Sigma Phf 
Epsilon. 

He is also an Apache Belle Guard, 
which won him the nomination. 

“First, I would like to thank the 
Belles for nominating me. Second, 

I would like to thank all the people 
who voted for me. I think it is a great 
honor to be Homecomming King, 
and I sincerely appreciate it,” Perry 
said. 



photo by shelly hulsey 

HOMECOMING QUEEN AND KING -Being named Homecoming King 
and Queen was a shock to both Brian Perry and Kim Colbert. Although 
it was an honor, both students said they never expected it to happen. 


Every 18-year-old freshman finds 
big adjustments in her first year of 

college, but Kim Colbert got even a 
bigger surprise when she was nam¬ 
ed 1987-88 Homecoming queen. 

“I was astonished to be named 
queen because when they announc¬ 
ed the first runner-up, that left me 
as the winner, and it was 
unbelievable,” Colbert said. 

Colbert was recognized for her 
beauty and personality in high 

school. She was Homecoming 
Duchess at Willowridge High School 
in Houston two consecutive years. 

Colbert’s hobbies include reading, 
socializing and playing basketball. 
She is not involved in any activities 

at TJC yet, she said, but has ambi¬ 
tions of being a Apache Belle next 
year. 

“I would like to give a special thanks 
to Tiffney Trimble, Pamela Gar¬ 
mon, Donald Colbert and last but not 
least, my mom who all gave great 

support throughout the campaign. 
Also, a big thanks to everyone who 

voted for me and made it possible for 
me to be the 1987-88 Homecomm- 
ing,Queen for TJC,” Colbert said. 

She was nominated by Hudnall 
Hall. 
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Campus Briefs 


Registrar issues permits 


Students began picking up time permits for 
early registration Monday. Permits are 
available in the Registrar’s office in Jenkins 
Hall. 

Early registration will be in Gentry Gym 
in the HPE Center from Nov.30 through 
Dec.4, said MarQuita Manning, financial aid 
and scholarship secretary. 

“Early registration gives the student bet¬ 
ter choices of classes and times,” said 
Counselor Mary Peddy. 

Students may obtain registration permits 
from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. Monday through 
Thursday, and from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. Friday, 
according to the Spring 1988 Class Schedule. 

They can register in Gentry Gym from 1 
to 7 p.m. Monday through Thursday and from 
1 to 4 p.m. Friday. 

Volunteer seminar to open 

“Turning Volunteers Into Resident Self- 
Esteem Boosters'" is a new seminar to be 
presented Friday at the Powell Building. The 
Division of Continuing Education and Com¬ 
munity Services is sponsoring the seminar. 

The seminar is designed for nursing home 
and social care administrators. They will 
study at systems that offer volunteer training 
and support for nursing home volunteer 
projects. 

This would provide volunteers with an ex¬ 
tension of their duties by making them a 
positive life line and service center to those 
they work with and assist. 

The seminar is scheduled from 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. and tuition is $15. For more informa¬ 
tion, call 597-1536. 


College observes Week 


National Collegiate Alcohol Awareness 
Week is an annual October event. The v event 
on college campuses around the country helps 
educate people about alcohol abuses and con¬ 
ditions. At TJC the program has four parts. 

The first part is always a speaker. 

“Mercury Morris was the speaker this 
year,’’ said Residential Life Director John 
Smith. 

The second part was the Moonshine Run, 
individual and team relays. The individual 
race was a two-mile run around campus and 
the relay was a one-mile run. 

Three teams of four persons competed: 
women, men, and a mixed team. The win¬ 
ners each received a trophy and everyone who 
participated got a T-shirt, button and sticker. 

Smith County Council on Alcohol Abuse 
provided these prizes. 

Individual men’s rece winners were: David 
Buenosaires, Israel Ramos and Jesus Yuillen. 

Individual women’s race winners were: 
Debbie Kidder, Vickie Nissen and Monica 
Dixon. 

The relay team winners were: men, West 
Hall Lovers; women, Claridge Hall Cuties 
and mixed, TJC Cheerleaders. 

“Next year we are going to have a more 
athletic program, like Olympics,” Smith said. 

Hall coodinators and resident assistants 
were the race workers. 


The third part of the program w'as Taste of 
Tyler, a food feast in the Student Center. The 
Future Farmers of America brought cakes and 
non-alcoholic drinks were served. 

The fourth part of the program included 
videotapes about alcohol shown in in 
residence halls. “Drinking and Driving, the 
Toll and Tears” was a tape about surveys and 
drivers who have killed someone while driv¬ 
ing drunk. 

The week was planned to draw attention to 
alcohol, and Smith said, “to give information 
to people about alcohol abuse.” 


Instructor to ask help 

At yesterday’s Student Senate meeting 
Biology Instructor Cathryn Cates planned to 
ask for support for student Lyn Chamness. 
Chamness is a sophomore business major who 
was critically injured in a car accident a few 
weeks ago. 

The family’s insurance will not pay for all 
the hospital costs, which are quite high, Cates 
said. To help, friends, students and instruc¬ 
tors have donated blood at Stewart Blood 
Center and bought love chain links. 

The love chain will be used in Chamness’s 
physical therapy. The love chains can be 
bought from Cates’ biology class for 10 cents 
a link. 

Cates said she would ask the Senate to spon¬ 
sor an event to raise money for Chamness. 
Ideas that have been suggested are a school 
dance and a car wash. 


FFA plans Chili Cook-off 


The Future Farmers of America plan a 
Chili Cook-off Dec. 3 in the Student Center. 

“All clubs and individuals that want to 
make chili are invited,” said FFA President 
Ken Nicholson. 

Entry blanks can be picked up at Student 
Activities Director Emma Lou Prater’s office. 
They should be returned by Wednesday, Nov. 
25. 

Entrants can arrive at 4 p.m. to start war¬ 
ming up their chili. Judging will start at 4:30 
p.m. and eating will begin at 5 p.m., 
Nicholson said. 

The FFA will give awards. 

News corrects error 

In the Nov. 4 issue of the TJC News, a 
story covering the 38th Annual Surveying 
Convention incorrectly stated that Strohs 
manufacturing plant in Longview awarded 
scholarships to student members of the Texas 
Surveyors Association. The East Texas 
Chapter 4 of the Texas Surveyors Associa¬ 
tion awarded these scholarships to Hal 
Mollenkopf and Todd Winters 

The whole team worked on the project they 
entered at the convention, said President John 
January. 

Team members are: Greg Booth, Dannie! 
Clark, Lance Crockett, Travis Dent, C.H. 
Evans, Leann Gilley, Stephen Johnson, Terry 
Kidd, Sarah King, Scott Phillips, Robert 
Wedgeworth, Janet Weesner, Winters, 
Mollenkopf and January. 


Wesley plans Christmas 

The annual Christmas program and party 
begins at the Wesley Foundation at 5:30 p.m. 
Saturday, Dec. 12. 

If you would like to serve as a big 
brother/big sister for an underpriviledged 
child, please come by the Wesley Foundation 
Center and sign up, said Wesley Director the 
Rev. Harvey Beckendorf. 

Wesley students will go to the United 
Methodist National Student Conference Dec. 
28-Jan. 1 in St. Louis, Mo. for “JUBILEE 
’87.” One thousand students from all over the 
world will attend this conference. If you think 
you might like to go, Beckendorf said, please 
come by Wesley and ask for more 
information. 

Other Wesley activities include the All 
Campus Retreat the weekend of Feb. 12-14, 
1988. Retreat theme will be: “Other Faiths 
of the World.” Students from 12 Wesley 
Foundations in the Texas Conference and 
students from Lon Morris College will attend 
this retreat. 

All students may attend the Bible luncheons 
at noon every Wednesday and Table Talk at 
2 p.m. every Thursday. The Rev. Richard 
Phillips, pastor of Pleasant Retreat UMC, 
leads the Bible study. The Rev. Roy Biser, 
pastor of Glenwood United Methodist 
Church, leads Table Talk. 


Construction to begin 

A new $5 million student center will soon 
begin taking shape. 

“Construction should begin around the first 
part of December on the new student center 
building,” said Ken Dance, vice president for 
financial and administrative services. 

The TJC Board of Trustees awarded the job 
to Denson Construction Company of Tyler at 
their Nov. 12 board meeting. Construction 
will cost approximately $5,679,000. 

Dance said the current Student Center will 
be torn down, except for counseling and nur¬ 
sing offices. The new student center will be 
located where the Gentry parking lot is now, 
the site of the old Gentry Gym. 

The new student center will serve the same 
functions as the old one. It will contain a 
cafeteria, gameroom, counseling offices, a 
nursing office and a multi-purpose room 
which will seat 600 people. It will also have 
a larger bookstore and snackbar. 

“The new building should be ready for use 
by the fall of 1989/’ Dance said. 


Thieves strike HPE Center 


The HPE Center has been the scene of 
criminal acts within the last several weeks. 

In two days, two purses were snatched and 
equipmant belonging to the HPE program was 
stolen, said HPE employee Karen 
Underwood. 

Campus Safety Coordinator Gene Carney 
said, “If you want it, hold on to it or lock 
it up. Locker rooms are ideal (dr theft.” 

Students should be aware that anytime a 
theft occurs the perpetrator always leaves 


some evidence behind, he said. 

It is a proven fact that people steal for two 
reasons: desire to own an object and they have 
the ability to take the object, Carney said. 

If the perpetrator is caught, he/she could 
face prosecution or spend time in jail. 

“We need to do something about it fast, 
because if we don’t, the situation will only get 
worse,” Underwood said. 

Communication is the key to prevent theft. 
But in case communication is impossible, 
remember to keep your hands to yourself 
Carney said. 


Tri-C plans turkey dinner 


All international students are invited to the 
Tri-C Thanksgiving dinner at 5:30 p.m. 
tomorrow. A traditional Thanksgiving dinner 
will be served and the meaning of Thanksgiv¬ 
ing will be explained to the international 
students, said Tri-C Director Dr. Charles 
Stelding. 


Semester end nears 


Only 19 days of school remain before ex¬ 
am week. 

Thanksgiving holidays will begin at 5 p.m. 
Wednesday and end on Nov. 29, said Ellen 
Price, educational and student services 
secretary. 

Classes will resume Nov. 30 and continue 
for two weeks until final exams. TJC does not 
have a dead week, a time when no tests or 
social activities are scheduled. 

When students return from Thanksgiving 
holidays, it will be time to start preparing for 
finals. 

Final exams will be Dec. 10-16 for night 
classes and Dec. 14-17 for day classes.. 

The last day of fall semester will be Dec. 
18. 


Contest seeks hall recipes 


College students can win scholarships by 
creating a healthful recipe that uses Sweet N’ 
Low and can be prepared without a conven¬ 
tional kitchen. 

Recipes must be suitable for preparation in 
a residence hall room using only small ap¬ 
pliances such as a toaster oven, blender, com¬ 
pact microwave or a small refrigerator. They 
will be judged on the basis of healthfulness, 
taste, originality, ease of preparation and 
appearance. 

The Sweet N’ Low Grade A Recipe Con¬ 
test offers a grand prize of $5,000, first prize 
of $2,000 and second prize of $1,000. 

University, college or culinary school 
employees who are members of the National 
Association of College Universities Food Ser¬ 
vices are also eligible to win $2,000 in 
scholarship money for their schools to use for 
education or training. 

Entry forms arc available by sending a self- 
addressed stamped envelope before Dec. 15, 
to: Sweet N’ Low Entry Form, P.O. Box 
1901, New York, N.Y. 10116. 

All entries must be postmarked by Dec. 31, 
and received by Jan. 10, 1988. 
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Music serves as lifeblood 


for Sarmientos 




CallATAMALAN MUSICIAN- Daphnis Igor Sarmientos lives in Lewis 
Hall. Sarmientos was the percussion director of the Guatamala Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra. His father is the conductor. 


Club elects officers 


Last Tuesday the 
Psychology/Sociology Club 
elected officers. They are: Presi¬ 
dent James Duncan, Vice Presi¬ 
dent Tyrone Johnson, Secretary 
Laverne Nicholson, Recording 
Secretary Ken Stephens, 
Treasurer Marta Hussion, 
Parliamentarian Earnestine Hart- 
sfield. Historian Tammy 

Johnson, Freshman Represen¬ 
tative Cynthia Lawrence and 
Senate Representative Jimmy 
Peterson. 

The Psy/Soc Club wants 
members, said Sponsor Joy Wat¬ 


son. Anyone who has had or is 
presently taking three hours in 
psychology or sociology can join. 
The Club meets at 2 p.m. the se¬ 
cond and fourth Tuesday of every 

month in the Student Center 
Lounge. 

The Club will provide and 
serve dinner for the parents, staff 
and volunteers of Parents 

Anonymous Tuesday at First 
Christian Church. Anyone in¬ 
terested in participating can con¬ 
tact Paula Ward or Watson in 
Jenkins 106ab. 
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By ERIC HOWSE 
staff writer 

Students from all over the world 
come to TJC, many because they 
have received a scholarship for ex¬ 
celling in some area. One such stu¬ 
dent is Daphnis Igor Sarmientos, a 
native of Guatemala. 

Sarmientos, who lives in Lewis 
Hall, enjoys college life at TJC. 

“The school has good resources 
and the people are friendly," he 
said. Sarmientos has been in the 
United States before, but this is his 
first semester at TJC. Taking basic 
classes, he plans to transfer to North 
Texas State University in Denton 
where he hopes to receive a degree 
in conducting. 

While in Guatemala, Sarmientos 
received a bachelor’s degree in 
social anthropology. His interest in 
anthropology stems from a desire to 
learn all he can about his ancestors, 
the native Indians of Guatemala. 

His first love, however, is music, 
Sarmientos started playing in a jazz 
band with his father, brother and 
some friends when he was quite 
young. 

His family promoted his interest. 


“We are very close.We support 
each other," he said. 

Sarmientos thinks he derives a lot 
of his musical leanings from his 
father's influence. 

When he was 3, Sarmientos 
recalls, “I imitated my father who 
is a conductor and music director of 
Guatemalan National Symphony Or¬ 
chestra. When we played records, I 
made the motions of a conductor. He 
was a conductor and I wanted to be 
one," he adds. “Even as I got older 
the desire never left me." 

Sarmientos’ mother is an elemen¬ 
tary school principal. 

In Guatemala Sarmientos studied 
at the National School of Music and 
received a B.A. degree in the cello, 
an instrument he has played for 12 
years. 

At 18, he became head of the 
school’s student orchestra. 

His biggest musical accomplish¬ 
ment so far was being selected ot 
play with Guatemala’s National 
Symphony Orchestra. His skill with 
the drum enabled him to become 
percussion director, and soon he was 
the official assistant to the conduc¬ 
tor, his father. 


The Organization of American 
States recognized Sarmientos’ talent 
and offered him a scholarship to a 
North Dakota university and a 
chance to tour with the student or¬ 
chestra. He declined. 

A few years later, a music direc¬ 
tor with the East Texas Symphony 
Orchestra heard Sarmientos play and 
offered him a scholarship to TJC 
which he accepted. He now plays 
with the East Texas Symphony Or¬ 
chestra and the Longview Symphony 
Orchestra. 

In addition to his great apprecia¬ 
tion for the symphony, Sarmientos 
also enjoys other forms of music. 

“My roots are in serious music, 
but I also love jazz and other kinds 
of Central American music," he 
says. 

Sarmientos plans to finish his 
studies and then decide where he 
would like to go with his career. He 
says he believes being a productive 
person is more important than being 
rushed away in the search for big 
money. H'e wants to return to 
Guatemala and spend some time 
with his family, friends, future wife 
and his people. 


Cooler temperatures bring mixed 
feelings about climate, seasons 


Out of closets and packing boxes 
students drag their artillery for cold 
weather. Bulky sweaters, jackets and 
coats come out of hibernation with 
the onset of cooler temperatures. 

When the temperature drops, 
students can be seen hurrying to 
class rather than lingering outside the 
buildings. 

Some like it this way. 

“If I were designing the calendar, 
there would only be a few days of 
June summer weather," Student 
Publications Director Linda Zeigler 
said. 


Others don’t. 

“I hate cold weather because it 
makes my skin feel scaly and chaff¬ 
ed," said freshman journalism stu¬ 
dent Heath Cariker. 


7 hate cold 
weather...’ 


Some see the change in the 
weather as a rite of passage. 


“The coming about of cold 
weather is like a rite of passage for 
the seasons. We respond to this 
passage by donning our sweaters, 
lighting our fireplaces and snuggling 
a little closer," Chance Spiker, 
freshman journalism student, said. 

When cooler weather sets in, the 
flu season begins, sending many 
students to get their flu shots. Late¬ 
ly the change in temperature has kept 
some students from attending 
classes. 

Although she does not have many 
shots left. Health Services Coor¬ 
dinator Zelda Boucher encourages 
students to get flu shots either 
through her office or the Taylor 
Emergency Center in the French 
Quarter. No appointment is 
necessary, she said. 

"November is the best month to 
get a flu shot," Boucher said. 
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East Texas Records 

We buy, sell & trade old 

records of all kinds 

3640 Estes Parkway 

Just south of 1-20 
Thurs., Fri. & Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 

Phone 236-3939 anytime 


FOUND 

Men’s class ring near TJC ten¬ 
nis courts. Call 566-2656. 


PAWN LOANS 

219 E. Ferguson Tyler, TX 75702 
595-3535 



Buy One PIZZA 
Get One FREE! 


O 


Buy any size Original Round Pizza at regular price and 
get the identical pizza FREE with this coupon! 

Watch For Specials 

in The Tyler Courier-Times TV Showcase 

592-7744 

1735 Troup Hwy. - Green Acres Shopping Village 

) EMI® H&a 

America's Largest "Cany Out” Pizza Chain 

Expires 12-15-87 — 

mm ■ VALUABLE COUPON «9 ■■■ ■■■ I 
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BASKETBALL: Men,Ladies win at Classics 


By KRISTINA LINKER 
staff writer 

The Apache Ladies dominated the Panola 
Junior College Classic in Carthage last 
weekend, winning all three games. 

In the first game the Ladies defeated 
McLennan Community College. 93-53. Top 
scorers for the game were sophomore Rose 
Avery with 17. freshman Kelly Mitchell with 
15 and sophomores Jana Crosby with 13 and 
Sonji Baldwin with 12. 

Friday night the Ladies defeated Blinn Col¬ 
lege, 102-64. Top scorers for this game were 
Crosby with 30, Avery with 29 and Mitchell 
with 17. 

In Saturday’s game the Ladies defeated 
Temple Junior College, 73-53. Leading 
scorers were Crosby with 28 and Avery with 
17. 


In the second game TJC will take on John 
A. Logan College from Carterville, Ill. 

Friday the games will feature TVCC play¬ 
ing John A. Logan at 2 p.m. and TJC play¬ 
ing Florida Junior College at 4 p.m. 

Saturday Florida will play John Logan at 
1 p.m. and TJC will meet rival TVCC at 3 
p.m. 

“This will be a really strong tournament. 
All three visiting teams are in the Top 10 of 
the country. Florida and John A. Logan were 
both in the national tournament last year. Our 
game Saturday with TVCC will be a grudge 
match to even up the score,” said Coach 
Charles Mancil. 

The TJC Super Classic begins at 6 p.m. 
tomorrow with Florida Junior College from 
Jacksonville, Fla. playing Trinity Valley 
Community College. 


By KRISTINA LINKER 
staff writer 

The Apache men’s basketball team defeated 
Wharton County Junior College, 98-92, last 
Friday in Wharton and won one and lost one 
in the San Jacinto College Classic in Pasadena 
the next day. 

Saturday the Apaches lost to San Jacinto, 
93-87 and defeated Independence, Kan., 
82-79. 

Freshman Ronald Eli is, a 6-foot 6-inch 200- 
pound post from Rayville, La., was named 
to the All-Tournament Team. He averaged 16 
points a game, scoring 15 in the San Jacinto 
game and 18 points in the Independence 
game. Ellis also averaged 8 rebounds a game. 

In the Wharton game Friday night 6-foot, 
7-inch David Benoit was the top scorer with 
21 points. Following him were Robert Pack 


with 20 and 6-foot 6-inch Craig Sibley with 

Top scorer against San Jacinto was Guard 
Alonzo Stephens with 21 points. Ellis had 15 
and Sibley 13 in the game. 

In Saturday’s game against Independence, 
Ellis led scoring with 18, followed by Pack 
with 14 and Freshman Darren McClure with 
12 . 

The^e games put the Apaches season record 
at 2-1. 

TJC will host Texas State Technical In¬ 
stitute at 6 p.m. Friday night at Wagstaff 
Gym. 

“If we play like we are supposed to, we’ll 
be all right. We are really concentrating on 
playing as hard as we can and improving 
game by game,” said Coach Roy Thomas. 

At 8 p.m. Saturday night the Apaches will 
meet San Jacinto in Wagstaff Gym. 


Team gains 
new coach 


John Peterson of San Antonio 
will come to TJC later this month 
as men’s and women’s tennis 
coach. 

Peterson, 42, a former U.S. 
Air Force pilot, is married and 
has two children. 

He comes from Churchill High 
School where he has coached ten¬ 
nis since 1979. 

‘‘We are extremely pleased to 
have someone of John Peterson’s 
caliber coming to the College to 
continue building upon our fine 
tennis tradition and program,” 
said Dr. B.J. Doggett, dean of 
health, physical education, 
recreation and athletics. 

Peterson’s teams have won the 
State Team Tennis Champion¬ 
ships in 1979, 1980, 1984, 1985 
and 1986; Girl’s National Team 
Championships in 1984-1985; the 
State Team Tennis Runner-up in 


1982 and 1983 and the State Team 
Tennis Third Place in 1981. 

He was named Texas High 
School Tennis Coach of the Year 
in 1979 and 1983. 

As a player, Peterson has been 
ranked in the top 10 in Texas in 
either singles or doubles. 

He received his bachelor’s 
degree from Buena Vista College 
in Storm Lake, Iowa. A native of 
Omaha, Neb., he is a member of 
the Texas State Tennis Coaches 
Association. 

Peterson served as regional 
vice president for the San Antonio 
Tennis Association. 

He replaces former tennis 
coach Robert Cox, who left last 
summer to become tennis coach 
at the University of Arkansas. 
Tennis tech coordinator Steve 
Smith has served as interim 
coach. 
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NIX BAIL BONDS 

219 E. Ferguson, Tyler, Texas 75702 
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Surprise Pregnancy 

Make a plan good for you by calling Pam at 


Life Anew Adoption Agency in Paris 

214 - 785-7410 

Free Pregnancy Service 


TJC defeats rival Kilgore 


By HARDY BRUNETTE 
staff writer 

After a second quarter bench¬ 
clearing brawl that lasted nearly 10 
minutes, TJC outlasted rival Kilgore 
College for a 17-7 season-ending 
win. The win, the Tribe’s third in a 
row, closes the season with a 4-6 
record and a 3-3 Texas Junior Col¬ 
lege Football Conference mark. 

The Apaches used a balanced at¬ 
tack on offense and a rock-solid 
defense to whip the Rangers. 

On their first possession, the Tribe 
drove to the Ranger 15-yard line. On 
the third down, quarterback Kevin 
Kirkpatrick rolled left and drilled 
wide receiver Darrin Terry with the 
TD pass. Derek White’s kick made 
it 7-0. 

The drive was saved- on a fake 
punt in which Kim Moore kept the 
ball and went around the right side 


But that was all the Rangers could 
muster as the Tribe defense took 
control for the rest of the game. 

The Rangers had first-and-goal at 
the Apache three midday through the 
fourth quarter. 

The Apache defense forced losses 
on three consecutive plays. On the 
fourth down at the 15, Kilgore’s pass 
into the corner of the endzone was 
broken up by TJC’s Stephen 
Mitchell. 

TJC put forth one of its most 
balanced offensive performances of 
the year with 14 first down^ 196 
yards rushing and 156 yards passing. 

The Apache defense was equally 
impressive, holding the Rangers ex¬ 
plosive aerial attack to just 191 yards 
and shutting down the Ranger runn¬ 
ing game completely, holding them 
to just 69 yards rushing. 


for 23 yards and a new set of downs. 

A Ranger interception of a 
Kirkpatrick pass set up first down at 
the Apache 27. But oh the second 
down at the TJC five, John Peters 
recovered a bad pitch at the 14. 

After a 66-yard bomb from 
Kirkpatrick to Tyrone Shavers, the 
Tribe set up at the Ranger one. But 
the snap was fumbled and Kilgore 
recovered. 

After a 30-yard pass from 
Kirkpatrick to Terry, White booted 
a 25-yard field goal with just 32 
seconds left in the first half. 

Johnie Hackney returned a punt 55 
yards for a apparent touchdown in 
the second period, but a clipping 
penalty nullified the run. 

In the third quarter, the Rangers 
came alive. Passing and a three-yard 
touchdown run cut the Apache lead 
to 3. 




Bring this ad and receive 2 
BIG MACS for $1.89. Limit 
one offer per person per 
visit. Not valid with any 
other offer. 

Valid until November 31, 1987. 

Good only at: TYLER LINDALE 
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